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favors of the minor German states, bowed to public opinion and somewhat reluctantly assumed the leadership of the movement for drastic action against Denmark. On July 9, 1863, N.S., the federal diet sent to Denmark an ultimatum demanding, under threat of "federal execution/7 the withdrawal of the March charter. Denmark refused, and the diet decided to proceed with punitive measures (October 1, N.S.). The death of King Frederick VII of Denmark (November 15, N.S.) and the accession, in accordance with the Treaty of London (1852), of Christian of Gliicksburg under the name of Christian IX complicated the situation. Christian at once put into force the constitution announced by the March charter; the federal diet retaliated by sending Hanoverian and Saxon troops into Holstein, which they occupied without meeting any resistance (December, 1863).
At this juncture a sharp cleavage in the attitude of the German states towards the Schleswig-Holstein question became apparent. Prussia and Austria, both of them signatories of the London treaty, recognized Christian as the duke of Schleswig-Holstein and ostensibly insisted on merely the fulfillment by Denmark of the 1852 agreements, while the smaller German states clamored for the establishment of the duchies as a sovereign state under Prince Frederick of Augusten-burg, whose father in 1852 had renounced, although in somewhat ambiguous terms, his title to Schleswig-Holstein. The Austro-Prussian policy being unpopular in Germany, the federal diet refused to continue "federal execution" in support of the 1852 regime (January, 1864). Prussia and Austria then took the matter in their own hands, sent Denmark an ultimatum demanding the repeal of the November constitution and, when this was refused, declared war on Denmark. Schleswig and Holstein were overrun by the Austro-Prussian troops within a few weeks. Foreign assistance, which had saved Denmark in 1848, was not forthcoming this time. A conference of the Powers, signatories of the 1852 agreements, met in London but broke up without results. By the Peace of Vienna (October 27, 1864, N.S.) Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg were ceded by Denmark to Prussia and Austria. Their ultimate fate was still to be decided and was finally settled within the framework of the broader issue, the struggle between Prussia and Austria for supremacy in tie Germanic world. The Austro-Prussian convention of Gastein (August 14, 1865r N.S.), by which Prussia was to administer Schleswig and Austria was to admin-ister Holstein, proved a mere stopgap, Bismarck used ihe< breathing